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Significant 


The Idea That 
There Is Nothing Left 


Ernest H. WILKINS 
in The Ohristian Century 


Religion consists of the willing and co- 
operative consciousness of the inter-rela- 
tions of all life and of the creative spirit 
which moves through all life, together 
with the activities which follow from such 
consciousness. 

Religion is conscious of a spirit which 
moves through all life in constant creative 
evolution, physical and mental and spir- 
itual, source of life, of thought, of love, 
moving onward in ways which we only 
dimly apprehend. Countless men and 
women have known for themselves that 
the flowing of that spirit, in greater or 
lesser measure, into and through their 
own quiet or exalted hearts has been for 
them the most direct source of fullness of 
life. 

We deplore the prevalence of the idea 
that any particular type of religion which 
one has outgrown is the only type, and 
that if an earlier type of religion be gone 
there is nothing left. 

We recommend participation in what- 
ever form of private or shared religious 
consciousness a mature religion may make 
possible for us. 

We endorse, in all reverence, the way 
of thought and the way of love in which 
He walked whose name has sounded 
throughout the modern world more often, 
and in more deeply stirring tones, than 
any other name that is given among men. 


In the Chatrch 
And in the School 


FRANCIS B. SAYRE 
in Religious Hducation 

Crime is due, not to a faulty adminis- 
tration of the law so much as to a break- 
down in the teaching of moral principle. 
We must place the blame where it belongs. 
It is because of the breakdown of reli- 
gious training in the home, in the church, 
and in the school. that we must look for 
the present cause’ of crime. 

Religion, unhappily, was so abused 
during the nineteenth century, and the 
term became such a by-word for Victorian 
complacency and smug hypocrisy, that one 
hesitates to use the name. Certainly pious 
admonitions to the young to be good, and, 
to serve the Lord in that state of life into 
which it has pleased God to call them, 
may under twentieth-century conditions 
do more harm than good. 

What I mean is that to lessen crime we 
must find practicable means for implant- 
ing in young minds moral fibre and prin- 
ciple and a faith in the eternal verities 
of human experience; for instance, that. 
self-seeking and_ self-indulgence, unre- 
strained, whatever the satisfactions of 
today, inevitably bring hayoe and un- 
happiness tomorrow; that, as many learn 
only in maturer life, to achieve anything 
enduring in this world one must win 
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Sentiments 


minds by understanding and co- 
operation and must abandon pure-force 
methods as futile to achieve lasting re- 
sults. 

These are not matters of dogma or 
bigoted belief; they are the eternal veri- 
ties of life, of human experience. 


They Follow 
Thetr Prophetic Mandate 


From a 
DECLARATION 
Central Conference American Rabbis 


men's 


From many angles, present-day capital- 
ism is under grim suspicion as to its 
ability ever to achieve a satisfactory sense 
of social responsibility. It has, in effect, 
placed the safeguarding of investments 
above the safeguarding of human life. 
With a few conspicuous exceptions, it has 
fought labor’s right to organize and to 
have a decent voice in the administration 
of the basic pursuit of a livelihood. It 
has, in some instances, exploited the 
masses by reducing wages or eliminating 
employment in cases where such action 
was not at all justified on the basis of the 
financial status ‘of an industry. It has 
steadfastly sought to speak of the return 
of prosperity on the basis of a return to 
private profits rather than a concern with 
how the great masses of men are going 
to be able to achieve even a minimum 
living wage. During the days of outward 
prosperity it was oblivious to the de- 
mands of a living wage, when, despite the 
enormous inflation, the average incomes 
of the families of our land were below 
what even our government regarded as 
minimum for decent livelihood. 

Any system which can be so character- 
ized is neither economically sound nor can 
it be morally sanctioned. We therefore ad- 
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vocate immediate legislative action in the 
direction of changes whereby social con- 
trol will place the instruments of produc- 
tion and distribution, as well as the sys- 
tem of profits, increasingly within the 
powers of society as a whole. We feel by 
this means alone can there be achieved 
an adequate distribution of worldly goods 
and an introduction of a system whereby 
the working hours in a machine age can be 
so adjusted in terms of time and pay as 
to make us feel that we are following our 
ancient prophetic mandate concerning 
man’s stewardship of the earth for the 
benefit of all humanity. 

We call attention to the fact that, 
whereas the pulpit is willing to assist in 
any and all appeals for the charity of 
relief, this does not sum up our usefulness 
or our significance in the present crisis. 
There has been a tendency among those 
who profit by the status quo to regard, par- 
ticularly today, the pulpit’s function to be 
to raise charity funds to patch up social 
ills, while keeping silent concerning the 
wounds which fester underneath the 
patches. We are ready to assist in all 
humanitarian charitable projects that may 
be immediately necessary, but we assert 
that the more permanent function of reli- 
gious groups is to evoke a social conscience 
concerning the administration of our eco- 
nomic life whereby, through social and 
economic reconstruction, the periodic 
pauperizing of masses of human beings 
through charity and relief will become 
unnecessary. 


Church Tramps, 
Belt into Some Task 


HARRY EMERSON Fospick 
in a Sermon 


You go wherever there is entertainment 
that pleases you. You have your favorite 
actors, your favorite musicians, your 
favorite  golf-courses, your favorite 
preachers. You flit from one to another. 
You are the city’s humming birds who fly 
from place to place and light nowhere. 
You are genial, kindly, complimentary, 
polite. You wish us well. We understand. 
You even believe, in a fashion, in Chris- 
tianity. That is to say, you are pleased 
with it when it is well presented, as you 
are when Gabrilowitsch plays a Chopin 
nocturne. Some of you, however, have not 
lifted earnest hands to help make the 
Church a citadel against the impinging 
paganism. You are not giving time or 
strength to Christian tasks or putting your 
shoulders personally or financially under 
Christian burdens. / 

Bear with me, I beg of you, while we 
who are trying to make the Chureh a 
potent foree for good living, in a time 
and place where good living is not easy, 
Say what we think. Organizing an effec- 
tive Christian community is not poetry. It 
is one of the hardest things that any men 
can set their hands to. Understand, then, 
how we feel when you smile on us as 
though we were “a lovely song of one 
who has a pleasant voice’. Genial, kindly, 
complimentary, polite ehureh tramps— 
won't you settle down somewhere and go 
to work? Go somewhere and belt your 


life into the Christian tasks of some needy 
city ! 
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Why Should the Church Be Exempt? 


GUSTAVE A. BREAUX 


Tax a property as a sound American duty, says the author, who is an ardent Unitarian layman with a 
een sense of what he conceives the unrighteousness of the enormous “unearned increment”, 


ECENTLY the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America 
released a questionnaire asking, 
“Should chureh property, used for 

religious purposes, be exempt from taxa- 
tion?’ Last September at the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League Convention in Peter- 
sham, Mass., a resolution was offered (and 
promptly ‘“tabled’’) declaring for ‘“uni- 
versal taxation, including all church prop- 
erty” and enunciating the fundamental 
principle that “no property anywhere in 
the nation shall be exempt from taxation, 
as the chureh and all others should render 
the equivalent in taxes in return for the 
protection of government’. 

Are not these two events significant of 
the present trend of public thought in 
this country? While there is nothing new 
or original in such suggestion, is not a 
recurring revival of the subject of church 
taxation, openly expressed by religious 
bodies, a portent of the psychology of the 
mass-citizen that as taxation is obviously 
proper and logical and necessary, exemp- 
tion from taxation to favored organiza- 
tions and individuals is unseemly and il- 
logical and morally wrong? 


cH 


It is well known that the cost of goy- 
ernment must be met by taxes in one 
form or another as under our economic 
system there is no such thing as absolute 
tax-exemption, since taxes taken off at 
one point must be added at another. And 
as for the exemption of church property 
from taxation, the question is fast as- 
suming the proportions of a national 
scandal, at once discreditable to the 
Church and confusing to the people, as 
such exemption means indirect State sup- 
port of religion and a virtual subsidy in 
violation under the Bill of Rights of the 
historic principle. of the separation of 
Church and State in these United States. 

The tax-exempt church property today 
in the United States, all told, is con- 
siderably over $4,000,000,000. In its trail, 
feeding itself upon the vicious principle 
of tax-exemption, ‘we find the abuse ex- 
tended to every conceivable exemption de- 
vised by the cunning and selfishness of 
the human mind, as exemplified in real 
estate and improvements in the country, 
exclusive of the District of Columbia and 
the national forests, which have mounted 


and the duty of all the people to pay 


At the General Conference in Phila- 
delphia, in October, 1931, a committee 
on taxation of church property was ap- 
pointed as follows: Dr. Christopher R. 
Eliot, Cambridge, Mass., chairman; George 
G. Davis, Boston, Mass., secretary; Rey. 
Alson H. Robinson, Plainfield, N.J.; 
Emmet Richardson, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
James C. Collins, Providence, R.I.; Prof. 
Arthur N. Holcombe, Cambridge, Mass. ; 
Rey. Forrester Macdonald, Hyde Park, 
Mass.; Dr. Robert C. Dexter, Boston, 
Mass. The committee has met once and 
assigned certain books to its members. 
They will report at a meeting to be held 
probably in February, 1933. THe Rec- 
IsTER publishes the contribution of Mr. 
Breaux as one important view of the 
subject. i 


to the present unprecedented tax-exempt 
figures of $20,400,000,000. 

Is it necessary to add that real estate 
and improvements alone do not consti- 
tute the whole of the tax-exempt prop- 
erty? A tremendous amount of personal 
property is also exempt, particularly se- 
curities issued by Federal, State and 
municipal governments as well as personal 
property of institutions, organizations, 
and other units favored by law. 

By way of illustration, the case of 
Massachusetts furnishes the classic ex- 
ample as in 1836 only five items of prop- 
erty were tax-exempt, while today thirty- 
four items are exempt; and in 1927 the 
total assessed value of real estate and 
tangible personal property was $6,632,755,- 
227 while exemptions totaled $1,188,768,668. 

The irritating subject of taxation is 
from time immemorial. Taxes and death 
have been coupled into an indissoluble 
union. The church has fought hard and 
consistently to elude taxes since feudal 
days when ecclesiastical wealth was the 
joint property of lords and bishops. It 
was a maxim in the old days that ecclesi- 
astical property be exempt from royal 
tax. Possibly the church gave in medieval 
times a quid pro quo. Today is different. 
The chureh, however desirable, is no 
longer the only “moral agency of the com- 
munity’. There are other agencies pro- 
moting moral and social welfare that 
must be considered. 

Remember what Gladstone said: “What 
the State remits to a man, it gives to 


him.” Tax-exemption is a subsidy to re- 
ligion. Tax-exemption is morally wrong 
because indirectly a burden on citizens 
who are paying taxes to support the goy- 
ernmental structure by which society is 
protected in the enjoyment of property, 
liberty, and life. Grant and Garfield are 
the only two presidents who have dared 
to suggest that tax-exempt church prop- 
erty is a menace to the nation. Other 
Presidents have lacked the conviction or 
courage even to discuss the subject. 
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The indisputable facet that challenges 
the country’s best thought, especially at 
this critical time when tax-paying ability 
is at the point of confiscation of property 
and crippling of enterprise, is that the 
churches of the country are the owners 
of billions of dollars’ worth of property 
on which they pay no taxes. And further- 
more they put into their own coffers prof- 
its made from the rise in land values for 
which the community at large is entirely 
responsible, the so-called ‘unearned in- 
erement”. Trinity Church in New York 
City has a yearly income of nearly 
$2,000,000 from its tax-free investments. 
Large Episcopal cathedrals costing from 
$5,000,000 to $7,000,000 are rising in 
metropolitan cities whose whole tone and 
atmosphere breathe wealth, luxury, and 
extravagance. The lot on Fifth Avenue in 
New York on which St. Patrick’s Roman 
Catholic Cathedral is located has increased 
$10,000,000 since it became church prop- 
erty and tax-exempts ee Emanu-El 
a few years ago realized a clear million 
dollars on its property on Fifth Avenue. 
The Madison Avenue Methodist Episco- 
pal Church netted $650,000 by selling its 
site in New York City and moving around 
the corner. But why multiply instances? 
Should not these religious organizations 
—all in competition with each other—pay 
taxes as required by good citizenship for 
the protection they get from the govern- 
ment? Should not the chureh “render 
unto Cesar the things that are Ceesar’s?” 

Let the Unitarian Church which pro- 
fesses to be progressive and free because 
theologically liberal—or let any other 
church if it has the vision, the heart 
and the mind to render invaluable sery- 
ice to the nation—take up and drive home 

(Continued on page 718) 
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“Prayer and Union” 


These Worship Together 


To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

I have read with great interest your 
editorial on “Prayer and Union” in your 
issue of November 10. Perhaps my ex- 
perience during the past three years may 
be of some value in the discussion. 

My church is composed of about equal 
numbers of theists and humanists. I made 
it clear during the first weeks of my 
pastorate that, like Mr. Wilson, “there is 
no address to a person, either human or 
divine’, in my idea of prayer, and that 
as an honest man I could not pretend. 
For several months my prayers were 
‘meditations’ which followed more or 
less closely the elements outlined by Mr. 
' Wilson. The responsive readings and the 
hymns were also humanistic. I was happy, 
and the humanists in the congregation 
were happy, but I soon came to realize 
that some of the most loyal people in 
the church were being starved through 
lack of opportunity to express socially 
the religious experience which was as 
real to them as my humanism was real to 
me. To their credit let me say that not 
one word of complaint was ever uttered 
to me by any of the congregation. Still 
I knew that the condition existed and it 
worried me. 

I had only recently narrowly escaped 
ejection from the church of my youth 
(largely because I made the first move), 
and I was deeply appreciative of the free- 
dom which I was now enjoying and 
seriously concerned about the responsi- 
bility which a free pulpit placed upon 
me. I became convinced that I was being 
as intolerant toward the theistic half 
of my church as others had so recently 
been toward me. 

Finally I preached a sermon on “Tol- 
erance” in which I again stated in un- 
mistakable terms my position on prayer ; 
confessed that I had been guilty of deny- 
ing social expression of the religious ex- 
perience of some; and announced that 
from time to time I would read, as the 
meditation of the morning, some of the 
greater theistic prayers, stressing that 
this action was not a “compromise” ‘but 
a recognition of their right to the same 
freedom of expression which they had 
given me. 

Some Sundays I read as meditations 
such prayers as those of Walter Rauschen- 
busch in “Prayers of the Social Awaken- 
ing”, selections from the Union Prayer 
Book of the Central Conference of Ameri- 
can Rabbis, or similar material, always 
announcing the author or souree. At other 
times I use my own humanistic medita- 
tions. There is no equivocation. My people 
know my position. They appreciate my 
attitude toward theirs. It has done the 
humanists in my congregation no harm to 
listen from time to time to a _ theistia 
prayer. It. may have added something to 
the religious experience of the theist to 
follow a humanist meditation. Some of 


them have asked for copies of meditations 
which I have used. The fact is that hu- 
manism versus theism does not exist as 
a problem in our church. 

It seems to me that along such lines 
of frankness coupled with tolerance 
people of widely dissimilar points of view 
may learn to worship together. 

DANIEL SANDS. 


Quincy, ILL. 


Mr. Petrie Demurs 


To the Editor of THm CHRISTIAN REGISTER :-— 


You say the possibility of Congrega- 
tionalists like Dwight Bradley and hnu- 
manists like Edwin H. Wilson worshiping 
together is the test of the possibility of 
the Congregationalists being with us in 
the Free Church of America. I demur. Mr. 
Wilson and I do not worship together. 
Nor do I think we could. Such few out- 
and-out humanists as have come to my 
services in Memphis cannot stand the 
atmosphere we have built up; nor could 
I stand the atmosphere of a church that 
deliberately ignored the existence and 
presence of the Source of all being. But 
both Mr. Wilson and I manage to get 
along within the same association of 
churches. I cannot call it ideal, but we do 
manage it. I say that so long as we have 
the independence of the congregational 
church polity the Free Church plan is 
workable. Now if the plan called for a 
compulsion on the part of Mr. Bradley 
to give vent to “Aspirations” or to make 
Mr. Wilson worship his Creator it would 
be a different matter. But such is not in 
the plan. 

JOHN CLARENCE PETRIE. 

MEMPHIS, TENN. 

[Mr. Petrie here raises a question which 
deserves further study, and in a future 
edition of Tur REGISTER we may comment 
upon it. For the present it is enough to 
say that the editorial does not make ‘‘wor- 
ship together” the ‘‘test’” of joining in the 
Free Church of America. What we said 
was that if a humanist and a theist could 
worship together, there was “no serious 
problem” in our “objective of the Free 
Church as a federation and indeed a union 


of many liberal households”’.—The 
Eprror. | 


Cosmic Consciousness 


To the Editor of THm CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

This is a third idea of prayer suggested 
by your editorial of November 10. 

What God do you pray to? The God 
that answers. That is all we know 
about Him and all we need to know. 
What we think about Him is conditioned 


by our finite brains. It is of interest to us 


and of value in the use and development 
of those brains, but has very little to do 
with the reality. There is a vast region 
beyond thought, not opposed to reason 
but supplementing it, where we can dwell 
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in prayer, often wordlessly. That is the 
reality, as the Hindus know in their illu- 
mination and cosmic consciousness. 

This kind of prayer works neither for 
nor against church union. It helps the 
individual to find whatever reality is in 
any form of church. 

ESTELLA M. BROOKS. 

LINCOLN, MASS. 


—————— 


He Can Pray With Both 


To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


Your editorial on “Prayer and Union’’ 
in THE RecisterR for November 10, in 
which you give an account of two differ- 
ing views on prayer as held respectively 
by Rev. Dwight Bradley and Rey. Edwin 
H. Wilson, one of whom is theistic and 
conservative, and the other humanistic 
and radical, prompts me to offer a few 
comments. In view of the proposal for 
church union of liberal groups, you ask, 
“Can Mr. Bradley and Mr. Wilson wor- 
ship together? If they can, we say at 
once that there is no other serious problem 
in our objective of the Free Church of 
America as a federation and indeed a 
union of liberal households.” 

Mr. Bradley and Mr. Wilson must 
answer for themselves as to whether they 
can worship together, but my answer is 
that I can worship with either of them 
or both of them. I cannot quite agree 
with either in my own view of prayer. 
I cannot conceive of God as a Person in 
the sense that Mr. Bradley holds, neither 
can I go to Mr. Wilson’s extreme in which 
the idea of person has faded out entirely. 
I must address myself in prayer to a 
universe that is not indifferent but that 
in some way responds to my aspiration 
and desire. I reach out after a Spirit 
other than myself, and I seek harmony 
of life, thought and purpose with that 
Spirit to the end that my own being may 
become receptive to the values I desire 
and for which I live. So far as the objec- 
tive of ‘worship is concerned I judge that 
I am entirely in agreement with both 
Mr. Bradley and Mr. Wilson. Differences 
of approach, therefore, should not create 
barriers: between us sufficient to prevent 
us from worshiping, living, and serving 
in the same fellowship of faith. United 
in that liberal spirit of prayer, we can 
hardly fail to be united in all things else 
essential to union. 

We shall continue to differ in many 
things, in our theology, in our philosophy, 
in our social viewpoints, and we shall 
each stoutly maintain our respective be- 
liefs ; ‘but we shall also be willing to hear 
each others’ differing beliefs and convic- 
tions and we shall learn much added wis- 
dom from each other. Moreover, when 
we enter the practical life of every day, — 
strengthened by whatever vision and in- 


spiration our prayers haye secured to |] 


us, we shall the more earnestly live for 
each other and together serve humanity 
in all good works. There is a great pas- 
sage in the introduction to Edward H. 
Cotton’s book, “Has Science Discovered || 
God?” that is beautifully applicable at | 
this point. “We are toiling together, all 


of us’, says the writer, “in the interests | 
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of the Greater Good: a union of all who 
love in the service of all who suffer. The 
radiance neyer has been lost: it simply 
has not been found for many of us. To 
find it is the quest of science and religion, 
and of philosophy also”. Those of us who 
can pray together dominated by this 
thought will surely not fail to find the 
“radiance”. 

May I add a word of personal experi- 
ence? Last Sunday, I attended a service 


of worship at the Morgan Memorial 
Chureh in Boston. During my student 


days in Boston, I had been somewhat 
associated with this church, then plain 
Morgan Chapel, but now I entered the 
church practically a stranger. I was agree- 
ably surprised ‘by a custom in this church 
that I had never before known. All 
visitors present were asked to fill cards 
giving names, addresses, and denomina- 
tional affiliations. I passed in my card 
with other visitors. Later in the service, 
our names were publicly read, we were 
asked to stand, and we were introduced 
to the congregation and most cordially 
welcomed by the pastor, Dr. E. J. Helms. 
This was done so graciously that there 
was no occasion for embarrassment, and 
I was made to feel very much at home. 
Dr. Helms introduced me as a Unitarian, 
spoke a good word for Unitarianism, and 
mentioned the fact that James Freeman 
Clarke had once preached in that church. 

It is true that I recognized many dif- 
ferences between my beliefs and those of 
Morgan Memorial Church. There were 
theological implications in hymns, in 
ritual and in prayers, with which I could 
not agree. But I was assured of the 
presence of a liberal spirit that made 
me feel that I was uniting in worship 
with a sincere people. Here was a people 
who have strong convictions of their own, 
and yet, though knowing my differing 
convictions, they weleemed me to their 
service. In our prayers we were each in 
our own way reaching out after the best 
that the universe has to offer. There was 
a sense of union in that common reach 
of our souls. The sermon was an intense, 
passionate appeal for world peace, with 
which I was in thorough accord. But I 
could have heard with pleasure a sub- 
ject with which I was not in agreement, 
if uttered in the same fine and genuine 
spirit of human interest. Snowing, 
furthermore, the fine humanitarian work 
that Morgan Memorial is doing, through 
the Good Will Industries and other social 
activities with which it is identified, 1 
realized all the more that here is a 
church with which I can both pray and 
work, notwithstanding the fact that we 
are somewhat divided theologically. 

Theist and humanist,—I can pray with 
poth, and I can work with both, regard- 
less of differing convictions and of differ- 
ing words in which we phrase our con- 
yictions, provided there be unity of spirit 
in our search for truth and oneness of 
interest in our service to humanity,—‘‘a 
union of all who love in the service of 
all who suffer”. 


JHARLES G. GIRELIUS. 


Boston, MAss. 
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[This attitude is characteristic of all 
true liberals. The fact is Mr. Girelius, 
reared and educated for the ministry in 
a Methodist college and theological school, 
withdrew from his orthodox church and 


TOD 


became a Unitarian. Why did he take 
this step? Would he be able to find satis- 
fying spiritual nurture in the Methodist 
church, not on rare occasions but habitu- 
ally ?—The Eprror. | 


The New Minister 


President Snow tells how he differs from the man who once spoke with 
divine authority, and the increased demands upon the 
school of his training 


of yesterday have became obsolete 

among modern-minded persons, while 
some others will be continued in the min- 
istry of tomorrow, aided by more accurate 
knowledge and improved technique, Presi- 
dent Sydney B. Snow of Meadville Theo- 
logical School declared in a hopeful and 
forward-looking address before the 
Women’s Alliance of the First Church in 
Belmont, Mass., on Tuesday afternoon, 
November 22. His subject was ‘‘The Min- 
ister of Yesterday and Tomorrow”. Dr. 
Snow said in substance: 

The minister of yesterday was, above 
all else, a specialist in the interpretation 
of a specific divine revelation in the 
Bible, a representative of God in his 
parish. He was therefore well trained in 
the Old and New Testament, chureh his- 
tory, and church doctrine. His special 
task was to keep his people in divine 
favor and to win favors: from God for 
them, both spiritual and material. His 
preaching dealt with doctrines and pre- 
cepts derived from the infallible Word 
of God. The public worship which he con- 


Suc of the functions of the minister 


Registered 


The totality of my experiences is that I 
haye been faithful to the pattern, and it 
has not disappointed me.—Mary Austin, 


When one believes that all men are his 
brothers, he is a great person, though he 
may be little known.—Charles Brook, 


Strange as it may seem to us, the first 
heresy in the church was the denial not of 
the divinity of Jesus but of his humanity. 

—John A. Hulton. 


Take what angle you will, a square and 
steady look at what missions have done 
and are doing will convince any fair mind 
that nothing on earth is more worth while. 

—William Pierson Merrill. 


The men and women who do most for 
religion are not its advocates but its wit- 
nesses, for religion is best expressed in 
lives.—William Lyon Phelps. wi 


In Rome and Moscow it is the state that 
becomes the source of morals and the 
teacher of virtue; in a world lacking both 
religious faith and stoical wisdom, per- 
haps there was no other salvation. 

—André Maurois. 


reflected 
as some- 


ducted was God-centered and 
the church’s view of salvation 
thing supernatural. 

Today millions reject these forms of 
ministerial service as superstitious and 
many directly challenge the need of min- 
isters in the world of tomorrow. With 
belief in a specific divine revelation to 
man disappearing, the bottom has dropped 
out of the profession of the minister of 
yesterday. No longer can he stand before 
people with an indisputable message from 
God. Is there then any place for the min- 
ister in the society of tomorrow? 

That the properly equipped minister 
will continue to render important sery- 
ices to the community cannot be doubted 
in view of what has already happened 
in the liberal churches. The changed con- 
ceptions of God and the Bible do not 
leave the minister without a message or 
without work to do for humanity. In four 
ways the minister of tomorrow will render 
important professional service: as a 
leader of worship, as spokesman for the 
religious viewpoint in community affairs, 
as counselor to individuals, and as inter- 
preter of the totality of life. 

If the minister of tomorrow is a spe- 
cialist it will be as an artist in the con- 
duct of public worship. No one else in the 
community among the professional people 
can take care of this need as can the 
minister of religion. But the worship of 
tomorrow will be free of superstition and 
will seek, from the human viewpoint, to 
take human personalities “up the slopes 
of contemplation”, on whose summit they 
may look backward and forward, in 
penitence and aspiration, over the entire 
field of human relationships and personal 
ambitions, hopes, joys, and sorrows. 
Bringing people up from the world of the 
many diverse activities of life, the min- 
ister, as leader of worship, will endeavor 
to bring a sense of the unity and mean- 
ing of all of life into the consciousness 
of the worshipers. The services of wor- 
ship will themselves be artistic creations, 
using architecture, art, literature, and 
music in harmonious blending to furnish 
the most effective setting for the creative 
religious spirit. The community of the 
future cannot dispense with such services 
of worship, for thereby men, women and 
‘youth gain a sense of the high purposes 
and ideals and the unity of aspiration 
which must motivate community life. 

As a leader in community affairs the 
minister of tomorrow will specialize in 
being no specialist at all, but, as leader 
of the religious group, will speak to the 

(Continued on page 719) 
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Maxwell Savage’s Questions 


ANY OF OUR READERS do not see the 
M monthly departmental paper, Unitarian 

News Letter. In the December issue Dr. 
Maxwell Savage of Worcester, Mass., responds to 
a request of its editor who “calls 100,000 Uni 
tarians to work”. So uncertain is the situation as 
Dr. Savage sees it, it seems well for us to republish 
his reply. For simple candor and searching perti- 
nence it makes an instant appeal. Among our 
ministers none is working more efficiently than 
Dr. Savage in the arduous field of liberal religion. 
His well-organized congregation is in a flourishing 
condition. Probably the Worcester church is the 
largest in New England. If a successful Unitarian 
minister who is familiar with the life and work of 
the Fellowship through a generation of service in 
the far West, the Middle West and the East, feels 
that he cannot be as encouraging as he would like 
to be, we must hear him. 


if 


There is the old paraphrase [writes Dr. Savage], 
“Many are called but few get up’, and I am wondering 
not only as to what call will get most of us up, but, 
once up, by what reckoning can we lay a common 
course? 

In our liberty which is good, our behavior as a lot 
of individuals is none too good when it comes to con- 
certed effort. By what method can we create the cru- 
sades of the liberal spirit which this country today un- 
doubtedly needs? Here are theists. There are human- 
ists. Here are prayers. There are anti-prayers. 
Here are those for and there are those against the 
25 Beacon Street Administration. Here are the ec- 
clesiastically minded while there are the lecture-hall 
minded. 

Let us be honest and admit that we are a motley 
crew. a crew without mates, let alone a captain whom 
we all will obey. That being so, even if the harbor be 
picked out on the chart, how are we going to decide on 
a course which all will be willing to sail in order to 
get there? I admit that I am puzzled. 

As things are, a stranger sincerely looking for ethics 
divorced from theism and prayer may drop into my 
church and go away dissatisfied, while in some other 
place a stranger sincerely looking for theism and 
prayer may drop into one of our churches and go away 
dissatisfied. Now such a stranger, in each case. cannot 
leave his city and move to another just to find a “Uni- 
farian” church which will suit him, What can he do? 
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What can we do? What method can we adopt which 
might lead to a definite plan of wide operation for “a 
grand spiritual forward movement’? We could all agree 
to disagree good-naturedly. That would help among the 
crew, but it would not lay our course. Prof. Frederick 
T. McGill, Jr., almost lays it in these words from the 
cover of The Unitarian News Letter for November: 
“Tf college men and women are to have a faith of any 
sort, it must spring from an attitude that is tentative, 
and at the same time confident. Building one’s own 
creed must be recognized as an unending process, yet 
a rewarding one. To encourage this attitude is the 
first obligation of religious liberals. No other approach 
will meet the test of an educated youth.” 

But the words “at the same time confident” give me 
pause. People today hunger and thirst after confidence. 
Shall we tell them to find it in man without God or 
in God with man? They want to know in what 
they can be confident. Therefore in what can we, 
all together, tell them to be confident? Until that 
question is answered I don’t see how we, all together, 
can tind a definite plan of operation. I am not pessi- 
mistic. My own church thrives and I would gladly 
throw its influence in with that of all the others, in 
such a crusade, if someone will answer the questions I 
have asked and in so doing define a plan, lay a course, 
acceptable to all the crew. I am sorry to answer your 
question with others, but it may help. 


Ve 
Dr. Savage makes three statements of funda- 
mental importance. First, we are not united. 


Second, there are two radically different kinds of 
worship in the Fellowship. Third, there is no clear 
course on which Unitarians agree for a liberal cru- 
sade. Let us consider in order each of these things 

Are we as a matter of fact such a divided house 
as Dr. Savage describes in detail, especially in his 
separation of theists and humanists? We believe 
it is well established in Unitarian thought and 
practice that a humanist is in all respects to be 
regarded as thoroughly religious in his character 

as a theist. If there is a cleavage such as Dr. Savage 

affirms, it is not, in our judgment, invthe opposi- 
tion of religion and unreligion, but rather in the 
failure of either humanist or theist to recognize 
the validity and sincerity of the other’s position. 
For such a negative and superior attitude no true 
liberal can have the least sympathy. 

It is true there is a difference, or at least a dis- 
tinction, between the theistic emphasis and the hu- 
manistic emphasis in interpreting religion. But we 
declare categorically that there is no difference 
whatever in the purpose, the values, and the goals 
of theists and humanists in the Unitarian Fellow- 
ship. The purpose of both is the nurture of a spir- 
itual attitude toward the whole of life. If we ask, 
What are we here for? there is no religious com- 
munion in the world which can excel us in agree- 
ment about the corporate desire for the spiritual 
unity of the race 

We Unitarians began with the idea of the cor- 
porateness of humanity. “All these are our breth- 
ren.” We never permitted ourselves to regard the 
peoples of other religions as divided from us as 
some did who called them heathen or pagan. Ours 
not to convert them but to confer with them as our 
kindred. If they were different from us in manners 
and customs, this was but appearance, for in their 
moral and spiritual beings they and we were of one 
Selfsame spirit. We never tolerated the word 
“foreign” as applied to religious work in other 
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lands. All of our fellowship was that of brethren. 

Ts it not strange that this tradition of unity 
extending to the uttermost parts of the earth, 
among people widely diversified, should be gener- 
ally recognized among us and yet within our own 
American household there should be a sense of rift? 
We believe that we are not divided in fact, and 
that we do not pay tithe of mint and anise and 
cummin, and omit the weightier matters of the law. 
There is a star, fixed and luminous, by which we 
make our voyage of life. It is faith in the spiritual 
goodness of man, and in his unending capacity 
and desire for perfection. 


Il. 


To nurture this faith we have churches. In these 
churches we engage in exercises generally called 
worship. Some are humanists, many are theists. 
And these are not one, according to Dr. Savage. 

Again, we believe we may delve deeply enough, 
peer far enough, and aspire high enough, to find 
no essential difference between them. The distinc- 
tion is largely in our way of seeking our ends. We 
pray for the same things but not in the same way. 
Some pray to God, and believe a Person answers 
like a Father, directly and concretely. Others pray 
not to an object but with an object in keeping with 
the very same spiritual ideals that are central 
among those who pray to God. Prayer is not chang- 
ing the mind of God, but making our minds in the 
likeness of the qualities which some attribute to 
the name of God. Others believe these qualities 
and values contain their own justification, as Love 
does in the Thirteenth of First Corinthians. 

A Unitarian would find himself in a compatible 
church atmosphere either humanistic or theistic so 
long as the purpose of worship were ideal and 
spiritual. He is concerned first with what the 
minister prays for. There are hundreds of Uni- 
tarians who attend church where the minister is 
theologically at variance with them. We know an 
eminent layman in Boston who is in his pew regu- 
larly. He-is a thoroughgoing humanist and has 
written a book recently which leaves no doubt or 
question about his position. He has abandoned 
theism. Yet this man’s minister to whom he listens 
with respect is one of the most consistent of theists, 
known far and wide as such. That is gloriously 
liberal! 


IV. 


If a minister were to read a humanist out of 
the pale; if he were dogmatic in his own doctrine ; 
if he made his theology an end in itself, it may be 
that the humanist would not go there. But there 
are few Unitarian ministers who err so egregiously, 
on either of the theological sides. They know that 
the purpose of theology in the chureh is to medi- 
ate religion; it is not an intellectual discipline as 
in a divinity class-room. Men must have a frame- 
work of ideas to enable their religion to stand 
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object of the intellectual process is to make us 
sensitive to the sanctity of our lives and to enrich 
them and make ourselves useful to our fellow man. 

If we lived in Worcester, we should attend Dr. 
Savage’s theistic church; in Minneapolis, we 
should go to Mr. Dietrich’s humanistic church. It 
would be home for us in either place, because these 
men use their theology to teach religion. They 
never get their order wrong. They are spiritual 
messengers of universal religion, and their differ- 
ing theologies are used as a means of keeping one 
straight on one’s ethical, social, and _ spiritual 
course. Though one put out to sea and sail afar, 
from either minister one would have true chart 
and compass toward the harbor. 

And so we answer Dr. Savage’s questions which 
for us are not serious problems. We enlist for the 
crusade without delay. We respect Dr. Savage for 
his frank puzzlement. We do not lack faith or 
confidence. We do not expect to reach the harbor, 
but always to keep on. The road, says a Spanish 
proverb, is better than the inn. Whatever may 
come after this mortal day, life means going on. 
To travel hopefully is better than to arrive; there 
is, indeed, no final arrival, no journey’s end. If 
there were, zest and joy would go out of our lives. 

Many people have not yet come to believe that 
we are one in nature, longing, companionship, and 
destiny. It is very hard to be a liberal and see be- 
neath the varying forms of words the eommon 
being of the soul. But the saints and seers agree in 
this unity; their lesser beliefs in great variety grow 
out of it. Simple folk also find their hearts warm- 
ing to the truth of it. Let us keep this for our chart 
and compass, and sail on! 


The Moronic Era 


HERE WILL BE a judgment on this era, of 

conrse, and what will it be? Our historians 

will tell our children’s children that we did 
pretty well, taking the capitalistic system at its 
best and its worst, and that we made the transi- 
tion to a socialized economic order with a reason- 
able degree of sense though not without horrible 
agonies both physical and mental. That will be the 
major emphasis in the great review. But a more 
amazing phase of the record will be our pusillani- 
mous behavior toward alcohol and prohibition. That 
a people with such a history as ours, with all our 
churches and schools, should descend to the depths 
of such stupidity, even such imbecility, as other- 
wise intelligent men and women do on every occa- 
sion when they gravely deliberate, as though it 
were a cosmic principle, the good of aleohol—for 
that is what it means—is to our way of thinking 
the supreme example of the union of the ludicrous 
and the tragic. We have no special wisdom or vit- 
tue, but we have some notion of proportion. Our 
sense of humor is hilariously enlivened and our 
intelligence is outraged beyond articulation by 
the protest for the inherent sanctity of booze, 
from beer up. We vote this the moronic era. 


THE UNITARIAN NEWS LETTER 


Student Conference 


Activities of colleges in Europe, Asia and 
South America described 


At the Intercollegiate Conference held 
in the Chureh of the Saviour, Brooklyn, 
N.Y., Saturday, November 5, 1932, the 
first speaker was Dr. J. B. Matthews of 
the Fellowship of Reconciliation. His 
subject was “What Students Are Think- 
ing About”. He felt that there is wide- 
spread political ignorance among our 
American students, although some are 
breaking away from the old political tra- 
ditions: Dr. Matthews’ position was 
frankly socialistic. He said that any state- 
ments he might make would be based on 
the thesis that socialism is the cure for 
our modern ills. He maintained that 
capitalism and war are the two scourges 
of the present day. There is to be a stu- 
dent conference in Chicago, and one was 
being held in New York City during the 
Thanksgiving recess on the question of 
“What Is To Be Done About War?” 

Seventy-five per cent. of the German 
students are reactionaries, and for Hitler. 
At the University of Vienna no Socialism 
is allowed. As a result of French journal- 
ism, there is an intense nationalism in 
France. Education follows along the proc- 
esses of the powers which control the 
country and the colleges. The mood of 
students under such conditions will make 
them support fascistic elements. It is 
the hope of Dr. Matthews that such a 
ferment may be started among college 
students as will rouse them. When ques- 
tioned as to methods to be used, he ad- 
vocated revolutions of the mind induced 
by demonstrations, and picketing. 

The evening speaker was Mr. Murrow, 
associate director of the Institute for 
International Relations in New York City. 
From an experience in visiting sixteen 
different countries, and two hundred and 
fifty colleges in the United States which 
gave him the opportunity to interview 
personally two thousand students, he 
talked about the “Trends Among Students 
the World Over”. 

Of all the nations, Russia believes in 
youth, and her plans are based on the 
education of youth and the bringing of 
youth into active participation in the 
regime. In Germany, eighty-five per cent. 
of the youth are Nazis, have lost faith 
in international conferences and are na- 
tionalistic. They feel that they must come 
into control of their own foreign policies. 
They have a different approach to educa- 
tion, and one which is interesting. They 
have established voluntary work camps, 
made up one-third of students, one-third 
of peasants, and one-third of workers un- 
employed. They spend two evenings a 
week in discussion, and believe that by 
so doing, they will level out class barriers. 
This is in contrast to the smug campus 
consciousness in which most students live. 
Turkey has an intelligent nationalism, is 
a factor for peace in the Balkans, and 
has an interesting Student House in Sofia. 
English students have a background of 
politics which makes them intelligent on 
the subject, but as someone has said, what 
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is needed in Bngland to bring about a 
new day is that Oxford be revolutionized. 
Japan, at the University of Tokyo, is 
suppressing “evil thoughts”, which is their 
way of designating Communism, but as a 
matter of fact, sixty-five per cent. of the 
students are Communists. The situation 
in China is fully set forth in the League 
of Nations report to China about her 
educational systems. Italy is so completely 
fascistic that there is no danger in allow- 
ing perfect freedom of faculty and uni- 
versity systems, so that the faculty and 
students can determine courses and ex- 
press themselves as they wish. 

Juropean and South American students 
have good political backgrounds. Their 
tendency is toward service, socialism, and 
liberalism. They have one-third voice in 
selection of faculty in Latin America. 
They feel that American students are im- 
mature, and when it was proposed that 
the college students of Latin America 
and North America meet in conference, 
the Latin Americans politely declined, 
saying that the students of the United 
States did not think sufficiently to make 
it worth while for them to come together 
for the solution of any problem. 

Mr. Murrow said that out of 2,000 stu- 
dents whom he had talked with, only 
forty-seven knew the names of their state 
senators. In a class of two hundred and 
twenty-five freshmen, only fifty had ever 
heard of Gandhi. This lack of informa- 
tion sounds exaggerated, but the fact 
seems to remain that American college 
students on the whole are not alive to 
their responsibilities as citizens as are the 
students in other countries. Animated dis- 
cussion followed Mr. Murrow’s and Dr. 
Matthews’ addresses. 

The social side of the conference con- 
sisted of an enjoyable dinner, and the 
evening concluded with dancing. Miss 
Janet Knickerbocker of Barnard College 
was chairman of the committee in charge 
of the conference, and A. Lathrop Stark- 
weather of Montclair, N.J., was treasurer. 

The conference was held under the aus- 
pices of the New York Student Commit- 
tee, a sub-committee of the Unitarian 
Student Committee. Other members of the 
committee are Mr. and Mrs. Frederick T. 
McGill, Jr., Saxton Seward, Merton 
Adams, Rey. Dale DeWitt, Schroeder 
3oulton, and Albert Pieydell. 

A spring intercollegiate conference will 
be held under the same auspices, with 
tev. Robert T. Weston of Trenton as 
chairman. 


Alliance Notes 

The Alliance branch of Arlington Street 
Church, Boston, Mass., is actively inter- 
ested in Red Cross work. It is hoped that 
the cooperation of other Alliance branches 
in Boston will make this centrally located 
place a Unitarian headquarters for the 
making of Red Cross garments. 

Dr. Horace Westwood will be the 
speaker at the conference of Post Office 
Mission workers to be held in Bliot Hall, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Friday, Decem- 
ber 16, at 11 o’clock. His subject will be 
“Leaves from the Mission Preacher’s Note 
Book.” 


Summoned to Work: 
Why Not Respond? 


The call summoning 100,000 Unitarians 
to work, published in THE REGISTER, Octo- 
ber 27, and in The News Letter, November 
1, must awaken a complete response in 
at least 100,000 of us. We have an espe- 
cial responsibility. Good will cannot solve 
the world’s problems. Religion may be a 
menace if it generates emotion and en- 
thusiasm and, because of an inadequate 
intellectual basis, divides mankind. Miss 
Mary E. Woolley has come home from 
Geneva convinced that it is intelligence 
of which the world stands most in need. 
Intelligence, however, iS never complete 
except in a person who is conscious of 
his unity with mankind. Even such con- 
sciousness must be of the religious type. 
It is more than an esthetic appreciation 
of mankind, with all their jollity, stupid- 
ity, and suffering. It is the love of men in 
God and of God in men, a falling in love 
with nobleness that drives us to the cease- 
less effort to make it prevail. Men who 
have not so fallen in love are, as Paul 
said, asleep, dead to the meaning of the 
world. Such intelligence as they possess 
makes them all the more dangerous. They 
are the apostles of a realism which is 
blind to reality. All this is only to repeat 
what was said in the article. We have 
been entrusted with the responsibility of 
popularizing a set of ideas adequate to 
explain the world as scientists have made 
us see it, to do justice to man’s adven- 
tures in the realm of the spirit, to dom- 
inate in individuals their passion, in- 
dolence, greed and fear. We feel our in- 
sufficiency for the task but we are called, 
and for us the road to life lies in obedi- 
ence to the summons. 

THomAs H. BILLINGS. 


Pacific Coast Activities 


At Spokane, Wash., the First Unitarian 
Society is meeting in the directors’ room 
of the Sun Life Insurance Company under 
the leadership of Don C. Allen, Ph.D., 
of the Hnglish Department at the Wash- 
ington State College. 

The University Church at Seattle, 
Wash., is happily open under the leader- 
ship of Rev. Hendrik Van Ommeren, who 
is giving his services as a labor of love. 
The congregation has been making steady 
growth since he commenced his services. 

Butte, Mont., is inactive; but on his 
visit there Dr. Berkeley B. Blake met the 
few remaining Unitarians. Butte is very 
quiet commercially and there is no pros- 
pect of the renewal of our activities. 

Helena, Mont., has a different story to 
tell. The handsome church is in good 
condition and there is an active Alliance 
branch. Dr. Blake was entertained at a 
dinner at which forty people were present. 
They were not all Unitarians; but the 
Unitarian group numbers, among other 
prominent people, Governor and Mrs. 
Hrickson. 

At Edmonton, Alberta, the congregation 
still meets under the leadership of Prof. 
William H. Alexander of the University of 
Alberta. 
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Mr. Parsons’ Letter 


For support of the Laymen’s League’s work 
by the League’s men 

The “no drive” plan for steady support 
of the League’s work by the League’s men, 
through special memberships and special 
gifts, has again been brought to the at- 
tention of the Laymen’s League member- 
ship by a letter from the _ president, 
Herbert C. Parsons. Many members re- 
sponded to the first appeal sent last spring 
and an additional number took out special 
memberships this autumn after receiving 
the annual report of the League’s work. 
Mr. Parsons writes, in part: 

“The urgent necessity of our knowing 
as Soon as possible whether our own mem- 
bers will enable us to continue our educa- 
tional, missionary and church-strengthen- 
ing work prompts this second letter and 
this additional observation: 

“Whatever the demands are upon us all 
for contributions to unemployment relief, 
they cannot replace our responsibility for 
those other defences of civilization, the 
work of organizations like the League 
in the service of those needs and values 
which are, in fact, of the greatest signi- 
ficance and importance. 

“T mean those basic religious values 
that underlie this responsive humanita- 
rianism and that animate constructive ef- 
forts toward stabilizing human affairs. 
You are a member of the Laymen’s 
League, whose work has to do with these 
values, with spiritual qualities, with char- 
acter, with vision and ideals—things 
which, when neglected, bring chaos, and 
which, when perpetuated and put into 
practice, bring order and stability and 
common well-being. 

“Kor this reason, in the midst of sev- 
eral ‘secular’ welfare labors, I gladly give 
time to the basic work of the League. 
Other volunteers as well as myself are 
determined that the efficient and effective 
work done by our small staff at head- 
quarters shall not have to be abandoned.” 

One of the League’s chapters made the 
suggestion out of which the present plan 
for support was developed. Annual special 
membership payments (in addition to the 
regular $1.00 dues) are classified as 
follows: 

Participating laymen, up to $10; con- 
tributing laymen $10 to $25; subscribing 
laymen $25 to $50; maintaining laymen 
$50 to $100; sustaining laymen $100 to 
$500; supporting laymen $500 and over. 


Church Schools Observe Thanksgiving 

Sunday, November 20, forty children in 
the primary department of Leominster, 
Mass., Sunday school marched from the 
chureh to the Leominster Home for Old 
Ladies. Each child carried a Thanks- 
giving gift of vegetables, fruits or jellies, 
and each member of the home was given 
a chrysanthemum and a box of candy by 
the little folks. The regular opening and 
closing service of the Sunday school was 
held. One little girl, Laura Whitney, gave 
a recitation. Miss Carrie Jobes, superin- 
tendent of the primary department, was 
in charge of the arrangements. This is the 
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fifth year that the children have visited 
the home. 

The pupils of the church school, Marble- 
head, Mass., gave the pageant arranged 
by Annie B. Pousland, “A Thanksgiving 
Pageant”. The portrayal includes four epi- 
“odes: Gratitude for Harvest; Gratitude 
for Home; Gratitude for Country; Grati- 
tude for the Church. Miss Marjorie Cronk 
had charge of the arrangements. She was 
assisted by Miss Eyelyn Sanborn. 


Accessions to Circulating Library 


The Circulating Library of the General 
Alliance at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 


Mass., has acquired the following books: 


James T. Adams: Epic of America; 


Joseph §S. Auerbach: Bible and modern 
life; 
John Baillie: Place of Jesus Christ in 


modern Christianity ; 

William G. Ballantine: Discovering Jesus; 

William R. Bowie: On being alive; 

Van W. Brooks: Life of Emerson ; 

Walter EF. Bundy: Religion of Jesus; 

Mrs. Rhys Davids: Buddhism ; 

Jrnest Dimnet: What we live by; 

George A. Dorsey: Man’s own show, 
civilization ; 

Charles #. Dutton: 
Molokai; 

William W. Fenn: Christian ways of life; 

Harry E. Fosdick: As I see religion ; 

Claude M. Fuess: Carl Schurz, reformer ; 

James G. Gilkey: Managing one’s self; 
Meeting the challenge of modern 
doubt ; Solving life’s everyday prob- 
lems ; 

Hornell Hart: Science of social relations ; 

Anne Holt: Life of Joseph Priestley ; 

Ellsworth Huntington: Pulse of progress ; 

Henry Jones: Faith that enquires; 

Rufus M. Jones: Pathways to the reality 
of God; 

John Lewis: Faith to live by; 

Halford E. Luecock: Jesus and the Amer- 
ican mind; 

Oswald W. 8S. McCall: The uses of litera- 
ture in the pulpit; 

Henry F. Osborn: Evolution and religion ; 

Edgar J. Park: Bad results of good habits 
and other lapses; 

George H. Palmer: Autobiography of a 
philosopher ; 

Richard Roberts: Preacher as a man of 
letters ; 

James H. Robinson: 
knowledge ; 

Josiah Royce: Lectures on modern ideal- 
ism : 

Bertrand Russell, and others: If I could 
preach just once; 

Dallas L. Sharp: Romances from the Old 
Testament ; 

Minot Simons: Modern theism ; 

Hubert L. Simpson: The nameless long- 
ing ; 

Blvira Slack, comp.: Christ in the poetry 
of today; 

Willard L. Sperry: Reality in worship; 
“Yes, but—’; 

Ernest R. Trattner: As a Jew sees Jesus; 

Thorstein Veblen: An inquiry into the 
nature of peace; 

Harry F. Ward: Which way religion? 


Samaritans of 


Humanizing of 


“No Room in the Inn” 


A Christmas Play 

In the revised edition of “Plays and 
Pageants for the Church School’, edited 
by Marie W. Johnson, and recently pub- 
lished by the Beacon Press, Ine., there is 
a new and charming Christmas play en- 
titled, “No Room in the Inn’. The author 
is Belle Radcliffe Laverack of Buffalo, 
N.Y. The play was first presented in the 
Unitarian Church of Buffalo and was 
enthusiastically commended by the min- 
ister, Rey. Palfrey Perkins. In the first 
scene a young child, son of the host and 
hostess of the inn, with his toy dog 
“Toby”, has a prominent part and his 
conyersation with Mary, when Joseph and 
Mary are seeking a resting place in the 
inv, is childlike and delightful. The play 
ends with a tableau of the manger scene. 

The Beacon Press, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, will send a copy of the book for 
examination, if desired. 


Mid-West Convention in 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
The Middle-Western Convention of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League has been 
scheduled for Indianapolis, Ind., Satur- 
day and Sunday, February 11 and 12. 
Sessions will be held in All Souls’ Uni- 
tarian Church of that city. Announcement 
of speakers and topics and of round-table 
conferences will be made later. 


Studies for Adults 


Waitstill H. Sharp, secretary of the 
Department of Religious Education, has 
prepared “an outline of ten studies for 
young people and adults”, under the title, 
“Courses in Adult Education’. This 
pamphlet is in response to an increasing 
demand for such a plan. The policy of 
the department always has been, as Mr. 
Sharp indicates in the foreword, “to help 
the minister and members of every Uni- 
tarian church to make it a place of reli- 
gious thought and action for all its people. 
... This outline is one expression of our 
governing policy.” Following are the 
titles of the studies: ‘Advanced Bible’, 
“Comparative Religions’, “History of the 
Christian Church’, “Religion and Art’, 
“Personal Problems in Religion and 
Ethics’, “Religion and Social Justice’, 
“Modern Philosophies and Psychologies”, 
“A Study of Character through Biog- 
raphy”, “Practical Psychology and Per- 
sonal Adjustment’, “The Community: A 
Project in Discovery’. Copies may he 
obtained from the American Unitarian 
Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass. 

GERMANTOWN, PA.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the Unitarian Society, the follow- 
ing officers and new members of the board 
of trustees were elected: President, Henry 
Bell, Jr.; secretary, Mrs. Joseph McFar- 
land; treasurer, H. Walter Forster; Mrs. 
Charles 8. Galwell and Oscar E. Mertz. 
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Von Bulow, Volume IV. 


Volume 
and 


Von BULOW. 
Little, 


PRINCE 


Boston: 


MEMOIRS OF 
IV. 1849-1897. 


Company, $5.00. 


Brown 


When Prince Von Biilow began to write 
his autobiography, he started, naturally, 
at the beginning. His earliest records dealt 
with his ancestry, birth, education, the in- 
troductory stages of his career. When the 
work was published, however, the usual 
course was reversed. The first volume to 
reach the book-seller’s counters contained 
the author’s recollections of his years as 
Minister of Foreign Affairs and Chancel- 
lor of the German Empire. Then followed 
two volumes of reminiscences of later life, 
covering the period 1903-1919. And now, 
at length, appears the closing volume 
of the series, a weighty tome of almost 
seven hundred pages, containing the au- 
thor’s impressions of the first forty years 
of his life. This work the average reader 
is scarcely likely to find as interesting as 
its predecessors. The time and _ people 
treated are more remote. Between its 
covers are nothing of such historical value 
or contemporary significance as the writ- 


er’s subsequent commentaries on the 
rauses leading to the World War, and 
the personages closely bound up with 


them, particularly Wilhelm II. and his 
advisers and associates. There is also an 
abundance of gossip, some of it interest- 
ing but the bulk of it trivial, a portion 
scandalous. It is, moreover, a much 
younger Von Biilow who here stands re- 
vealed, more vigorous, more romantic, 
more the youthful Prussian junker than 
the experienced diplomat and man of the 
world. Still, there are many pen-pictures 
of places and people that are vivid, and 
well worthy of preservation. Conspicuous 
among these is the author’s memories of 
Frankfort, where his childhood was spent, 
with the account of a chance meeting with 
Schopenhauer, and his earliest contacts 
with Bismarek, then beginning to attract 
public notice. Indeed, the most telling 
features of this work are to be found in 
its many references to the Iron Chancel- 
lor. Von Biilow was a lifelong admirer of 
3ismarek. His father for many years was 
Bismarck’s Chief of Staff. From Bismarck, 
the son received his first diplomatic ap- 
pointment and subsequent promotions; 
upon him he manifestly patterned his own 
character and career. The one thing which, 
in the Kaiser, Von Biilow found hardest 
to forgive was the sovereign’s dismissal 
of the old statesman. 

The volume sags in the middle. Most 
interesting are its first and its latest 
chapters. There are lengthy descriptions 
of the Franco-German war, during the 
entire duration of which the author served 
as a young officer of hussars. There are 
ample recollections of experiences as a 
budding diplomat in various European 
capitals, St. Petersburg, Vienna, Athens, 
aris, Rome, Bucharest. The Congress of 


Berlin elicits extended comment. More en- 
grossing are the pages which deal with 
the romance leading up to Von Builow’s 
marriage, a source of unbroken happiness 
throughout his life. Although there is 
less self-justification manifest in the vol- 
umes that follow, this book is their logical 
forerunner. The child is father of the man. 
The Von Biilow herein revealed is the 
Same person who writes his life-story to 
its end, fervent patriot, highly educated 
publicist, skilled diplomat, statesman 
gifted and farsighted. Although this first, 
and final, volume of his autobiography 
will add little to his reputation, it never- 
theless constitutes a fitting introduction to 
what must remain a source-book of valu- 
able historical material for every student 
of the great years of Imperial Germany. 
A. R. H. 


Dawn in India 

HiRANAND——-THE SoOuL or SInDH. By Dayaram 
Gidumal. Revised and enlarged by Jamini 
Kanta Koar. Karachi, India, 1932. 

Hiranand Shankiram, the subject of 
this sketch, died more than forty years 
ago in Patna, India, at the age of thirty. 
A native of Sindh, an A.B. of the Uni- 
versity of Calcutta, a leader in the 
Brahmo Samaj, he had already done im- 
portant work as editor, pastor, physician, 
educator, philanthropist, civic worker and 
Social reformer. In him were inextricably 
united a passionate faith in God and an 
unquenchable desire to give his strength 
and his substance for the uplift of the 
weak, especially women and children. The 
author of the first edition of the Life of 
Hiranand, conscious, toward the end of 
his life, that the work needed revision and 
amplification, appealed to his friend the 
late Promothololl Sen, to undertake the 
task. On account of failing health Mr. Sen 
was compelled to consign the undertaking 
to a fellow minister of the New Dispensa- 
tion, a graduate of Meadville, Rev. Jamini 
Kanta Koar. 

Irom start to finish Mr. Koar’s delicate 
and difficult task has been faithfully and 
admirably performed. Not only has he 
rearranged and amplified the existing ma- 
terial, but he has added three new 
chapters, vividly setting forth the reli- 
gious and social conditions in Sindh out of 
which Hiranand sprang, and indicating the 
nature of his response to the two great 
religious leaders of his time, Ramkrishna 
Paramhansa and Keshut Chunder Sen, 
under whose influence he fell. 

Mr. Koar’s thesis, which he maintains 
with an eloquence and power that makes 
his book a contribution to religious biogra- 
phy, is that the life and character of 
Hiranand “stand out as the type, as the 
ideal, for the young Sindh”, a province 
which, throughout its evolution “has been 
practically caste-less and idol-less in the 
midst of a caste-found, idol-ridden coun- 
try. What we see today is but the 
darkness before the dawn, the dawn of a 
new India.” Gass 
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William Penn 


THER PENNS OF PENNSYLVANIA. By Arthur 
Pound. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$3.50. 

The picture of William Penn in most 
people’s minds is of a broadfaced benev- 
olent old gentleman at peace with himself 
and at peace with the ‘world, moving 
about with patriarchal dignity and de- 
liberateness, radiating a kind of beneficent 
and kindly sunshine wherever he went, 
founding an ideal commonwealth where 
peace and harmony dwelt undisturbed, and 
finally going down to his grave, prosperous 
and full of years, heartily beloved by all 
and leaving a benediction of peace and 
good will upon all mankind. The author 
quickly explodes this beautiful but er- 
roneous view. 

William Penn was of proud and am- 
bitious military ancestry. He was born 
with fighting blood in his veins and he 
fought with every ounce of energy he pos- 
sessed as long as there was breath in his 
body; but he fought with the weapons of 
the mind instead of with those of the 
fiesh. His was a turbulent and storm-tossed 
career; a life of strenuous endeavor that 
experienced frustration and bitter disap- 
pointment at every turn. The admonition 
“resist no evil’ made no appeal to him, 
for he resisted evil in season and out of 
season, wherever it was to be found, some- 
times awkwardly and_ stupidly, often 
effectively and always courageously. 

William Penn was a Quaker, a courtier, 
a statesman, a politician, a preacher, a 
missionary, a man of letters, a promotor 
of big business, an aristocrat, a democrat 
and a demagogue all joined in one. None 
of these diverse personalities were quies- 
cent; all were dynamic and found ex- 
pression in his long and active career. 

In statesmanship he was the most 
American of all the colonial founders, 
anticipating by nearly a century the es- 
sentials of Thomas Jefferson’s philosophy 
of government. As far as he was _ per- 
mitted, he made Pennsylvania from the 
beginning a forecast of what the entire 
nation was afterwards, to become. 

EB. 8. H. 


Washington and the Negro 


GEORGE WASHINGTON AND THE NuGRO. By 
Walter H. Mazyck. Washington: The Agsso- 
ciated Publishers, Inc. $2.15. 


In George Washington and the Negro, 
the author seeks to show that in the 
presence of the problem of Negro slavery, 
Washington went through an interesting 
but very difficult process of change in his 
ethical position. As a slave owner he at 
first took the conventional view of chattel 
slavery. Gradually, as a result of the ad- 
mission of black men to the army of in- 
dependence, the debates in the constitu- 
tional convention, the fact that as Presi- 
dent he had to be the chief executive 
officer of the free north as well as the 
slave south, he came to feel very 
differently about the peculiar institution ; 
and according to Mr. Mazyck, was made 
very uncomfortable about the whole situa- 
tion, and heartily wished that he could 
be entirely rid of it, J. ALF, 
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To a Beloved Dean 


Tablet erected in Bangor, Me., to the memory of Charles Carroll Everett, 
who illumined religion with reverence and sympathy in the 
parish and among his students 


on Sunday, November 27, a tablet was 
dedicated in memory of the late 
Charles Carroll Everett, D.D., LUL.D., 
Dean of the Harvard Divinity School, who 
from 1859 to 1869 was minister of the 
parish. Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman is the 


[: the Unitarian church in Bangor, Me., 


present minister and conducted the 
service. 
Dr. Louis C. Cornish preached at the 


Sunday morning meeting. The service of 
dedication followed. Mrs. Charles Henry 
Wood presented the tablet to the parish 
in the name of the Women’s Alliance of 
the Bangor church, which was responsible 
for the memorial. Speaking as a 
sentative of the hundreds of ministers 
who through the thirty-seven years of 
his teaching were Dr. Everett’s students, 
Dr. Cornish said, in part: 

“T was his pupil, he ordained me, and 
he has continued to be a deep and blessed 
influence in my life. Ever since his death, 
a copy of Mrs. Rieber’s bas-relief cut upon 
his tablet in the Harvard Divinity School 
Chapel has hung upon my study wall. This 
testimony of my own devotion to him as 


repre- 


BY GRACH AND WISDOM INTERFUSED 
Dean Everett is remembered as an abiding influence in the freedom 
of the spiritual quest 


teacher and friend is significant because 
it typifies the devotion of hundreds of 
ministers of many denominations who 
studied under him during thirty-seven 
years. The impress of his personality and 
wisdom upon all of his students has been 
life-long. 

“Such influence it is not easy to analyze. 
But a few outstanding memories may in- 
dicate its varied nature. Who of his later 
students will ever forget Larry, his bull 
terrier, who scampered before him along 
Divinity Avenue and who frequently sat 
beside him as he lectured, and showed his 
boredom with a dog’s frankness? On one 


occasion when Larry stretched and 
yawned, the Dean remarked, ‘I regret 


that Larry finds the course lacking in 
interest.’ 

“ How long should my thesis be? asked 
an unsuspecting student, who now oc- 
cupies a high academic position. ‘T seldom 
measure them’, replied the Dean patiently ; 


‘I usually weigh them.’ 


“When you preached yesterday’, the 
Dean once said to me, ‘were you nervous 
beforehand and tired afterwards? ‘Yes’, 
I answered. ‘That is good’, said the Dean. 
‘It is hopeful.’ 

sclneealll contacts with him there 
was a quiet humor and a deep humanity. 
And these endearing traits blended with 
a broad catholicity of learning and of 
outlook. There was about his knowledge 
and wisdom a sense of timelessness and 
universality. All religion to him was a 
tremendous world phenomenon. Whatever 
aspect of it he touched upon was illu- 
mined by his own reverence and sympathy. 

“Six of us were ordained together in 
King’s Chapel. His was the act of ordina- 
tion, and his personal prayer for each 
of us was identical and all unconsciously 
to him it revealed his spirit, ‘Go and 
preach the truth in love and without 
fear.’ ” 

Mrs. Wood, chairman 
tee which erected the tablet, the other 
members of which were Mrs. William 
C. Peters and Miss Charlotte Roberts, re- 

ferred in her address 


our 


of the commit- 


of presentation to 
Dr. Everett’s minis- 
try in Bangor. ‘He 
was a plain man”, 


she said, “but filled 
with the spirit of our 
Master. His counte- 
nance was irradiated 
as he delivered his 
thoughtful and schol- 
arly message. His 
pastorate was dur- 
ing those trying 
years of the Civil 
War and the Recon- 
struction Period. 

“IT well remember, too, a series of vesper 
services which Dr. Everett inaugurated. 
They were held at the sunset hour, when 
the shuttered windows were thrown open 
to the setting sun, and the summer night 
brought the odors of rose and honeysuckle 
to the well-filled pews. There were large 
families in our church in those days and 
the church was filled with dear familiar 
faces.” 

The tablet was executed by John Evans 
and Co. of Boston, Mass. It is of foreign 
Blanco marble. The inscription was 
written by Dr. Alvah Roy Scott, former 
minister in Bangor, and a student in 
theology in Harvard University. 

A greeting from the Theological School 
in Harvard University sent by Prof. 
Francis G. Peabody, dean emeritus, and 
Dean Willard lL. Sperry, was read by Dr. 
Cornish as follows: 

The Harvard Divinity School gratefully 
acknowledges its permanent indebtedness 


TAs 


to the church in Bangor where Dr. Everett 
spent the happy and fruitful years of his 
only pastorate, and from which he came 
directly to his not less happy and fruitful 
service in the academic career. For thirty- 
one years, from 1869 to 1900, he was the 


ss aoc r oe 


Courtesy Houghton Mifflin Company 
CHARLES CARROLL BVERDNT? 
His parishioners and his pupils give honor 


to his name 


central figure of the Harvard Divinity 
School, both through his intellectual lead- 
ership and through the peculiar serenity 
and charm of his character. Both of these 
gifts had been tranquilly cultivated at 
Bangor. He had completed there his first 
and most notable book, “The Science of 
Thought”, which became the key admitting 
him to the fraternity of University 
scholars; he had also learned _ there, 
through the devoted loyalty of his con- 
gregation and community, the resources 
and joys of the pastor’s life, and was 
prepared to communicate that great faith 
in the ministry to the young men who 
should listen to him. Thus he came to 
Harvard University like a fresh breeze 
from northern Maine, reviving and invig- 
orating academic life. He brought to us 
both of the lessons which he had learned 
in Bangor. On the one hand, he imparted, 
through two massive series of lectures, a 
system of theology; and on the other 
hand, he offered a still more winning 
course of intimate addresses on the life 
and work of the ministry which stimu- 
lated in an extraordinary degree the 
courage and hope of faltering minds. The 
same light touch of wit and wisdom was 
applied to both these courses of instruc- 
tion. In his course on the work of the 
pastor he would say to the young novices: 
“Tend your influence to any good cause, 
but do not lend your influence until you 
have it.’ “Do not ‘make’ a prayer; enter 
into the mood where prayer makes itself.” 
He recalled to his pupils the experiences 
of his solitary post in Bangor and em- 
phasized the merits of such isolation. 
“Ministerial intercourse is not the Bread 
of Life. Isolation means independence. 
The Penobscot Conference met every time 
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I went into my study.’ With no less fine 
a touch Dr. Everett approached the seri- 
ous problems of theology. His teaching 
was profound in its logic and its meta- 
physics, but it escaped the ponderous 
aridity of theological discussions. What 
argument for the freedom of the will ever 
before compared it with the choice of 
paths across Cambridge Common; or what 
professor of theology ever lectured three 
times a week for a whole year, and then 
as a final examination wrote on the black- 
board the one word ‘Sin’. This extraor- 
dinary fusion of wit and wisdom gave a 
unique character to Dr. Hverett’s teach- 
ing. It was an exhilarating, and even an 
exciting adventure, to attend his lectures, 
and they revealed not alone an erudite 
scholar but a singularly winsome and in- 
spiring habit of life. He did not argue; 
he refuted; he illuminated and convinced. 


His weapon of controversy was not a 
club, but a rapier, and this was so keen 


that its victim was not always conscious 
of the thrust. It was a rare privilege 
which a whole generation of students ex- 
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perienced, of being thus guided and sus- 
tained by a learning which was sparkling 
and vivacious, and a character which was 
generous, modest and serene. A memorial 
to Dr. Everett is fittingly placed in the 
church where his name is still cherished, 
but a similar memorial is not less ap- 
propriately placed, and indeed has stood 
for years, in the chapel of the school 
which he so wisely directed and where he 
was so tenderly loved. 

Francis G. Peasopy, Dean Hmeritus, 

Wittarp L. Sperry, Dean. 

The donors of the tablet are as follows: 
Miss Charlotte A. Baldwin, Mrs. Wilson 
D. Wing, Mrs. Agnes H. R. Curtis, Mrs. 
Charles H. Sawyer, Mrs. Harriet G. 
Powers, Mrs. Charles H. Wood, Rev. and 
Mrs. Alvah Roy Scott, Mrs. W. C. Peters, 
Mrs. John H. Kimball, Mrs. James A. 
Chandler, Mrs. Harry A. Chapman, Mrs. 
Nathaniel Lord, Mr. John Wilson, Dr. 
Louis ©. Hatch, the Misses Roberts, Miss 
Harriet L. Cutter, Miss Annette Mc- 
Laughlin, Miss Gertrude Simpson, Miss 
Annie Perry, Miss Martha T. Emerson. 


New ‘ork Church Officers: Consider 
Need of Metropolitan Headquarters 


ence of Unitarian churches in New 
York City initiated a series of meet- 
and other offi- 


[oe spring the Metropolitan Confer- 


ings for church trustees 
cials to consider church administrative 
problems. The first dinner was so success- 
ful that a second was held this fall on 
November 15 at MHuyler’s Grill Room, 
7 East 45th Street. Twenty-six persons 
attended. Three matters of immediate im- 
portance were presented to the meeting 
for discussion. 

The president of the conference, Joseph 
Allen, gave a resume of the work of the 
conference through the headquarters main- 
tained by the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation in New York City. The confer- 
ence consists of twenty-two churches, five 
of which are in New York City, nine in 
the New York suburbs, and eight in the 
New Jersey suburbs. They meet three 
times a year—in November, January and 
jate spring. The directors meet once a 
month to plan for these conferences and 
also to act on business presented by the 
six standing committees—on meetings, 
church services, publicity, religious educa- 
tion, finances, and cooperation with other 
liberal churches. 

The Unitarian Association has main- 
tained a headquarters with an office sec- 
retary, Miss Priscilla Harding, a field sec- 
retary, Rev. Leon Rosser Land, and a 
secretary of religious education, Rev. 
Hdwin Fairley. Owing to the depression, 
the Association has given us notice that 
after April 30 this headquarters can no 
longer be maintained. It is therefore neces- 
sary for the conference to find answers to 
the following questions: 

Is a headquarters necessary (a) for 
social purposes, (v0) for office and field 
secretarial work? where should it be lo- 
cated? How can the expense be met? Can 
any portion of the expense be met by a 
local budget through special subscriptions? 
What contribution can each church make? 


The budget of eleven churches so far re- 
porting is $119,000. It is estimated that 
the budget of all. the twenty-two churches 
is $175,000. A contribution of 2 per cent. 
of this budget would yield $3,500, which 
would go far toward providing necessary 


facilities. Is such an arrangement prac- 
ticable? 
Mr. Allen requested the churches to 


supply constructive answers to these ques- 
tions within three months. 

Mr. Charles A. Tompkins, of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Board of Missions, ad- 
dressed the meeting on the subject of 
“Church Business Methods’. He gave 
numerous examples of lax methods in 
handling church finances, made valuable 
and constructive suggestions for desirable 
procedures, and exhibited a set of books 
and forms for facilitating the work of 
church treasurers and insuring the effi- 
ciency and accuracy of church financing 
and accounting. Mr. 
committee on finance had in preparation 
a set of books and instructions covering 
chureh budgeting and expenditures that 
will be recommended for use in all 
churches affiliated with the A. U. A. The 
address was followed by a question period. 

Mrs. Edgar 8S. Wiers introduced the sub- 
ject: “From where and how shall we in- 
crease our church membership?’ In the 
discussion, the following suggestions were 
made: (1) The appointment of a publicity 
committee, one member assigned to each 
occupational group—lawyers, college stu- 
dents, teachers, etc.; (2) Giving publicity 
through notices to occupants of apartment 
houses, preferably through one member 
already a tenant; (8) Dividing the town 
into small zones, appointing a member to 
take charge of each zone for the purpose 
of watching vacant houses and when new 
tenants arrive-giving them notices about 
the church. No attempt made to repeat if 
the newcomer does not respond. 

B. C. JUTTEN. 


Allen stated that the j 
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Children’s Books for Christmas 


One to Four Years Old 


First Picture Book, Mary Martin, illus. ....$2.00 
Peggy and Peter, Lena Towsley, illus. . . $2.00 
Sally and Her Friends, Lena Towsley, illus. $2.50 


Little Mother Goose, illus., Jessie W. Smith $1.50 
Real Mother Goose, Junior edition, illus... .$.75 


Four to Six 


Angus Lost, Marjorie Flack, illus. ......... $1.00 
“All about Books”, Black Sambo, Little 

Small Red Hen, etc. 
Bremen Band, illus., Frank Dobias 
Ola, Ingri and Edgar Parin D' Aulaire, illus. $2. 00 
Child’s Garden of Verse, Stevenson, illus.. .$1.00 
Peter and Wendy, retold by May Byron, illus. $.75 
Adventures of Ray Coon, N. B. Turner, illus. $.35 
Benjamin Bunny, Peter Rabbit, etc., 

Beatrix Potter, Wlus. eo aeeee ee ae ea. $.75 
When We Were Very Young, Milne, illus. $2.00 
Choosing Book, Alice Dagliesh, illus. ..... $1.25 


Gingerbread Man, illus., Violet M. Higgins. .$.65 
Little Red Wonder Book, Lewis G. Wilson. .$.55 
Six to Eight 
EBnglishvFainy ‘Wales; eA. Svcelcinnn eee $1.00 

Cat Who Went to Heaven, 
Elizabeth Coatsworth, illus. ......... $2.00 


Bible Stories to Read, Jessie E. Moore, illus. $.60 


Rip Van Winkle, illus.. M. L. Kirk ...... $2.50 
Fainy” Tales, Hans “Andersen, ailusse yee $1.00 
Magic Forest, Stewart Edward White ..... $1.00 
The Yellow Shop, Rachel Field ........... $.75 


Old Nurse’s Stocking Basket, 
Eleanor Farjegon, illus.) eee ee $1.75 
First Home Reader, A. Klingsensmith, illus. $.60 


Jerry Muskrat, Thornton W. Burgess ...... $60 
Eight to Ten 

Story of Rico, Johanna Spyri, illus. ....... $1.50 

Hedi, johanna Spyrz, illus. .) sae $1.50 


Hitty, Her First Hundred Years, R. Field . .$2.50 
King of Golden River, John Ruskin, illus... .$1.00 
Legends of Lumb Lane, V. Pomeroy, illus. $1.25 
Hollow Tree Snowed in Book, A. B. Payne $2.00 


Silver Pennies, ed., Blanche Thompson ....$1.00 
Poems Every Child Should Know, Burr... .$1.00 
PinochiowG, soren2r, ae. eee $1.00 
Erick and Sally, Johanna Spyrt, illus...... $1.50 


House on Edge of Things, E. C. Elior, dias $2.00 


Dog Book, Albert Payson Terhune, illus... $1.00 
Little Mixer, Lillian Nelson Shearon, illus.. .$.75 
Little Child at Breakfast Table, Gannett .. $.85 
Pickaninny Twins, Lucy Perkins, illus: .... $1.75 
Ten to Fourteen 
Tower Legends, Bertha Palmer Lane, illus., 
Rosamond Bane Lorde. 90) )3.. $2.00 
Little Women, Louisa M. Alcott ........ $1.50 
This Singing World, Lowis Untermeyer $2.50 
Captains Courageous, Rudyard Kipling $2.50 
Understood Betsy, Dorothy Canfield ...... $1.75 


Wild Animals I Have Known, F. T. Seaton $1.00 


Secret Garden, Frances H. Burnett, illus... . $.75 
Winter of Year, Dallas Lore Sharp ....... $1, 00 
Tom Sawyer, Mark Twain, illus. ......... $1.00 


Smoky, Wil james, sillussaen a nee $1.00 


Children’s Bible, Sherman and Kent ...... $1.00 
Man Without a Country 
Hdward “Everette riaic an en $.60 


Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm, K. D. Wiggin $1.00 
King Arthur and His Knights, 
Philip Scuyler Allen, illus. 


Any of these books may be bought at 


THE, BEACON: PRESSING, 


25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Postage on mail orders, extra. 
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Called to Los Angeles 


Rev. Ernest Caldecott has had a large 
ministry in Schenectady, N.Y. 


Rey. Ernest Caldecott has accepted a 
call to the Unitarian church in Los 
Angeles, Calif. He will succeed Rey. BE. 
Burdette Backus. To his congregation in 
Schenectady, N.Y. Mr. Caldecott writes: 

“This is to request you to relieve me 
of the office of minister in order that I 
may accept an invitation to serve the 
church in Los Angeles, the resignation to 
take effect at mutual convenience. 

“In thus proposing that we bring our 
relations to a close I do so with more 
regret than can be expressed. Thirteen 
years ago you saw fit to entrust the re- 
sponsibilities of minister to me. During 
that time I have received the utmost kind- 
ness and friendship from you. Our rela- 
tions have been and are ideal. Only the 
opportunity to engage in a larger field 
moves me to leave. Happily, it has not 
been necessary for us to part company 
for me to appreciate the worth of my 
many friends. While my nature is such 
that I fully anticipate contentment in my 
proposed new location, I have long known 
that I was associated with a unique group 
of individuals. Much of my life must 
forever remain in this society. Wherever 
I go I shall be deeply indebted to you 
for what I have learned. 

“My feeling is shared by my wife and 
children, and I can but express the hope 
and confidence that as individuals and as 
a society an abundance of progress and 
happiness will come to those who have 
been so large a part of our lives during 
these years.” 

Mr. Caldecott went to Schenectady 
thirteen years ago. During that time he 
has been active in community life, among 
his labors being the Community Chest, 
Chamber of Commerce, Travelers’ Aid. 
Humane Society, Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search, and the public schools. Twice this 
year he has been called on to act as 
arbitrator in the plumbers’ strike. He is 
also a member of the Schenectady County 
Mental Hygiene Committee. Among Mr. 
Caldecott’s interests outside the city are 
the New York State Conference of Social 
Workers, of the Capitol district section 
of which he has served as president, and 
of which conference zone he is at present 
chairman. He is a member of the New 
York State Unemployment Reserves Com- 
mittee, and was for several years a mem- 
ber of the Institute of Politics at Williams- 
town. He is a member of the Academy of 
Political and Social Science. In the Uni- 
tarian Fellowship he has just concluded 
the chairmanship of the Unitarian Min- 
isters’ Institute, and is the chairman of 
the Unitarian Biennial Conference for 
1933, as well as a trustee of THE CHRIS- 
TIAN ReGisterR. In 1930 he was granted a 
year’s leave of absence during which he 
served the church in Los Angeles, to which 
he will soon return as permanent minister. 


New Young People Groups 

New groups of young people have been 
organized in Brooklyn, N.Y., and Mont- 
clair, N.J. The young people’s group, 
affiliated with the Church of the Saviour, 
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Brooklyn, is made up of young people 
between the ages of eighteen and twenty- 
five. At the first meeting the name unan- 
imously chosen was “The Lathrop Club”. 

The young people’s organization of 
Unity Church, Montclair, is open to all 
young people of the approximate ages of 
twenty to thirty years. The group will 
meet every other Sunday, and will con- 
duct a series: of round-table discussions 
on religious, ethical and social problems 
led by its own members and, from time 
to time, by people of especial competence 


“| 
=~] 


Calendar 
December 12. 

Joint meeting of the Ministerial Union 
and Monday Club. Speaker: Dr. Horace 
Westwood. Subject: “The Mission Brother- 
hood, a Liberal Preaching Order’. Rey. 
Herbert Hitchen will preside. Eliot Hall. 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 11 A.M. 


December 16. 


Post Office Mission Conference. Boston, 


in particular fields. 


SBooks for Gifts 
FORGIVE US OUR TRESPASSES 


By Lloyd C. Douglas 
cAuthor of “eWCagnificent Obsession” 


"The great days of clean, hopeful, inspiring novels have not passed 
forever. ‘Forgive Us Our Trespasses' will make the world a happier 
place for many, many people. It's the book of the month for 
those who search for inspiration, for a note of regeneration un- 
tainted by sentimentality in a modern novel. It's a cheerful story 


of the kind of folk you'd like to know.''—Philadelphia Ledger. $2.50 


kk * 


THE MASTER OF THE HOUSE 
By Radclyffe Hall 


"| have read this novel with strange enjoyment. The characters 
are drawn with consummate skill. The re-incarnation of the Christ- 
spirit in the person of a little Provencal peasant boy is presented 
with great reverence. It is almost like reading the gospel itself." 


—Charles E. Park, Minister of the First Church in Boston. $2.50 


Ke KK 


PALESTINE 
LAND OF 
LIGHT 
By Frederick DeLand Leete 


"Unique in his method, Mr. Addison An up-to-date book without tedious 
compacts into a single volume the lore details, equally valuable for the trav- 
which has been accumulated concern- eller or for the preacher and bible 
ing beliefs regarding life after death.’ student who will find it a rich source 
—Boston Transcript. $3.00 of information. Illustrated, $2.50 


Life Beyond Death 
In The Beliefs 
Of Mankind 


By James Thayer Addison 


x Kk 


FORTY YEARS FOR LABRADOR 
By Sir Wilfred Grenfell 


In this great autobiography, the famous Labrador Doctor completes 
the story of his life work among the fisher-folk of the bleak North 
land, illuminating it with humor, pathos and adventure. Illustrated, 


$4.00 


Houghton eWifflin Company 


Mass. Eliot Hall, 25 Beacon Street. 11 a.m. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


True freedom 
is to share 
All the chains 
our brothers wear. 
LOWELL. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States 
and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home 


and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Radio Services 


The following services will be broad- 
cast the coming week: 

Baltimore, Md., First Unitarian Church, 
Rey. F. Raymond Sturtevant, Sunday, 11 
A.M., Station WCBM, 1370 kilocycles. 

Boston, Mass., King’s Chapel, Dr. 
Horace Westwood, Mission Preacher of 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League, Tuesday— 
Friday, 12:15 p.m., Station WNAC, 1230 


kilocycles. Headquarters 
Chicago, Ill., People’s Chureh, Dr. Pres- 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
ton Bradley, Sunday, 10:45 a.m., Station Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street 2416 Allston Way 
Chicago Berkeley 


WBBM, 770 kilocycles. 

Hartford, Conn., First Unitarian Church, 
Rey. Charles Graves, Sunday, 11 A.M., 
Station WDRC, 1330 kilocycles. 

Hollywood, Calif., The Humanist Sc- 
ciety, Rev. Theodore Curtis Abell, Sun- 
day, 6 p.M., Station KNX, 1050 kilocycles. 

Minneapolis, Minn., First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. John H. Dietrich, Sunday, 
10:30 A.mM., Station WDGY, 1180 kilocycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., First Congrega- 


The 
MIDDLE-WESTERN 
CONVENTION 


tional Church, Dr. EB. Stanton Hodgin, 
Sunday, 11 a.m., Station WNBH, 1310 
kilocycles. 


Sioux City, Ia., Rev. Gordon Kent, Fri- 
day, 4:45 p.m., Station KSCJ, 1330 kilo- 
cycles. 

Tampa, Fla., Dr. Carlyle Summerbell, 
Tuesday, 7:30 p.m., Station WMBR, 1370 
kilocycles. 

Account must be taken of the 
ences in standard time. 


LN.D IA NAP OEGS 
FEBRUARY 11 AND 12 


differ- 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
TweENTy-FIvE Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Why Should the Church Be Exempt? 


Telephone: Capitol 1230 
(Continued from page 707) 

to the people the fundamental thought |! 

that no property anywhere shall be ex- 

empt from taxation in these United States. 


Let the church proclaim that Renato Puglisi Has Recovered 


Will Rest a Year in Italy 


The many Unitarian friends of Prof. 
Mario Puglisi, leader of the liberal reli- 
gious movement in Italy, wil be inter- 
ested to know that his son, Renato, sailed 
for Rome on November 16. Renato Pug- 
lisi came to America two years ago last 
September to study at the Meadville 
Theological School in preparation for the 
task of helping his father and later carry- 
ing on his work. He had been less than 
three months at the school, however, when 
it was discovered that he had tubercu- 
losis in an advanced stage. Many friends 
who knew of his plight through the 
columns of TH CHRISTIAN REGISTER sent 
him to the Edward Sanitorium, Naper- 


ALL THE PEOPLE SHOULD PAY 
ALL THE TAXES. 


Teach the people that the elementary 
rights of citizenship in a constitutional 
democracy are based on personal freedom, 
the right of private property, social liv- 
ing under law instead of under force, 
separation of Church and State, and uni- 
versal taxation—and not the least of 
these is taxation of all for all! Will the 
chureh yoluntarily set the good example 
to all by assuming its fair share of tax 
burden, or will it wait until it is forced 
by an outraged public conscience to do 
so? The very principle of religious liberty 
is involved in this question. 
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DIRECT GO 


Of Religious, Educational, Social, and Charitable Organizations 
which receive the support of Unitarians 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 
for children of all races and creeds. 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Olerk. 
PAUL O. CABOT, Treasurer. 


PARKER B. FIELD, General Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


FOUNDED 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
to-day. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President SYDNEY B. SNOW, D.D. 


5701 Weodlawn Avenue 
Chicago 


Proctor Academy for Boys 


(Founded in 1879) 

“Tn the foothills of the White Mountains” 
Winter Term begins January 4. Enrollments 
being received. Winter Sports. Large new skat- 
ing rink for hockey. Basket Ball. Proctor ac- 
credited by all New England Colleges. Careful 
preparation for Board Examinations. Practical 
Arts course. Junior School Grades 5-8 in- 
clusive. Reasonable rates. Unitarian auspices. 
For catalogue or interview address Carl B. 
Wetherell, Headmaster, Box 16, Andover, N.H. 

“Tive to Learn and Learn to Live” 


The Tuckerman School 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 
A Normal School for Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers 


REV. LYMAN V. RUTLEDGE, President 
For particulars address 
DEAN DOROTHY DYAR, A.B., B.D. 
33 West Cedar Street Boston, Mass. 


ville, Ill, where he has been for almost 
two years. For the first six months he 
was a very sick young man, but after 
that he began to gain in weight and to 
improve in health generally. His weight 
is now normal for his age and height and 
he is returning home almost well. 

After so long a _ sickness, it will be 
necessary for him to have a complete 
rest for another year or more. It is hoped 
that, when full recovered, he will return 
again to America and complete his studies 
which were so unhappily interrupted. 
During his short stay at Meadville, Mr. 
Puglisi won the affection of students and 
faculty and showed himself to be pos- 
sessed of unusual promise for the work 
to which he and his father have dedi- 
cated themselves. 
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Armistice Eve Service 


In New York, International House honor 
paid to types of soldiers 

More than 200 men and women of all 
ages gathered together on the steps of the 
International House, New York City, to 
participate in an Armistice Eve service 
and dedication of youth to peace, con- 
ducted under the auspices of the War 
Resisters’ League. 

Dr. John Haynes Holmes of the Com- 
munity Church, New York, is chairman 
of the League, Miss Jessie Wallace 
Hughan of New York is the secretary, 
and Rev. Leon Rosser Land of the Bronx 
Free Fellowship, New York, is a member 
of the executive committee. 

Dr. Edmund B. Chaffee, minister of 
Labor Temple, Dr. Sidney E. Goldstein, 
associate rabbi of the Free Synagogue, 
and Dr. George Maychin Stockdale, minis- 
ter of St. James’ Church conducted the 
service. Following the rendition of a 
musical call expressly substituted for the 
more military “taps”, Dr. Chaffee re- 
quested all those gathered to bare their 
heads in silence to honor two types of 
soldiers,—those who gave their lives in 
the Great War believing that it was a 
“war to end war’, and those others who 
also suffered punishment and death in 
' obedience to the dictates of conscience 
which forbade them to fight their fellow- 
men. 

In a symbolic representation of the 
spirit of war resistance arising through- 
out the world, four young men carrying 
torches stood before the gathering and 
led the dedication of youth to peace. 


The New Minister 


(Continued from page 709) 


community on all sorts of questions from 
the religious viewpoint. His message will 
have the authority, not of an infallible 
Book, but of a soul with prophetic in- 
sights, of a mind that understands science, 
history, and philosophy, of a man who 
knows people and institutions, and the 
laws which eternally underlie sound 
human relationships. To such a minister 
the world will ever give a listening ear. 

As pastor, the minister of tomorrow 
will no longer come to individuals as an 
agent of God and bearer of supernatural 
help, but as an understanding counselor, 
well trained in psychology and mental 
hygiene. Over against all other personal 
counselors in the community the minis- 
ter will enjoy the advantage of having 
the church to offer to distressed lives. In 
the fellowship of religion through the 
church there is a resource of spiritual 
and ethical stimulation which is to be 
found nowhere else in the community. 
This great spiritual resource will always 
be a unique source of power for the min- 
ister as pastor. 

For the minister as preacher there is 
a most promising future. There is an age 
of great preaching just ahead of us. The 
new preaching will interpret life in all 
its phases on the basis of well-established 
principles gained from history, science, 
art, and lives well lived in the past. Freed 
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from superstition in religion, the preach- itarian activities of the great modern 
ing of tomorrow will devote itself to as- city. 
Serting the claims of high ideals and just Dr. Snow’s vision of the work of the 
human causes upon individual loyalty. minister of tomorrow was an inspiration 
Preaching will use every field of knowl- 
edge to stimulate men to interest them- 
Selves in finer thinking and living and 
in making a better world to live in. 
Only such theological schools, Dr. Snow 
believes, which, like Meadville, are affili- 
ated with great modern universities, can 
properly prepare the minister of tomorrow 
to be a leader of artistic, creative wor- WILLIAM H. GyYSAN. 
ship, by providing him with contacts in 
the fields of art, architecture and music; 
to be an intelligent community leader by 
furnishing him with university courses 
in sociology, economics, and _ philos- 
ophy; to be a helpful counselor by ac- 
quainting him with psychology and mental 
hygiene clinics and social settlements such 
as are found in the large university 
centers; and to be an effective, inspiring 
preacher by bringing him close in the 
days of his training to the manifold cul- 


and gave reassurance to those of us who 
are seeking to recreate the ministry and 
the church that they may survive in the 
changing world as potent forces in the 
making of a world in which religion will 
create and support all those values that 
serve the common good. 


* Give 


BOOKS 


this Year”’ 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 
25 Beacon St. Boston, Mass. 


tural, industrial, educational and human- | ste@eleuetetsteloteee te aetna? 


Beet EEE EL ot batt i i 


Songs of the Spirit 


By Marion Franklin Ham 


An intimate and inspiring little volume of hymns. 
Fs Or I go to these hymns... .. for spiritual comfort, consolation and inspi- 
Lation ee Surely they can, and must, help others in the same way.” L. S. 
32 pages, 75 cents, by mail, 80 cents. 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 
25 Beacon Street - - Boston, Mass. 


BE tren, otto motte, teen ents, Fiction With a Soul— 
Only at rare intervals—once in 


No one ever ge Us a very great while—is the unceas- 


eno ug h B Oo Oo K S ing flood of books punctuated by a 


novel in which plot and theme are 


fo r Ch ris tmas f so closely interwoven that the 


story seems to generate a vitality 
GREAT COMPANIONS, Compiled by Robert within itself. Such books have 


French Leavens. { : =i 
A book to live with, from eighteen to eighty. soul. Above and beyond their 


The highest thought of humanity gathered into power to entertain ; greater than 
a book that anyone, from the boy or girl at 


college to grandfather, will treasure. $3.00 their purpose of depicting a phase 
TOWER LEGENDS, by Bertha Palmer Lane. ord a oe aerawe . 

Beautifully illustrated in full page color and of Life or a period of civilization, 
silhouettes by Rosamond Lane Lord. is this intangible, often unin- 


These fascinating stories will delight people 


of any age who like distinctive and unusual tended, inner significance. 


ioe aed eek et wat Agee Of such a class is the new novel 
hte illiam Ro 5 0 
yee 4 issued by the Macmillan Company 


In nine brief “musings,” the author discloses of New York, based on modern 
some of the inner workings of the mind of 


the architect who realizes his obliga ars fo Biblical scholarship. Historically 
hi ofession and to future generations. 60. 2 cz : F 
is ry YEARS AT THE ISLES’ oF || accurate, showing how monothe 


SHORTS) Oecan ete ism became triumphant over pa- 
Meeti “Uncle Oscar’, as the Islanders POLES! P , = a 
ee ace to call Mr. Laighton, with his ganism through a great struggle 


Seow vate Dent ane tee er ca tpt Ob esOCials Justice rims Lhe inde aay 
findi anta Claus again. e Isles o loals, sie op. As ‘ 
seen. through dhe) twinklesof his blue ucyes, conditions like those prevailing 


makes a perfect gift for anyone who has : Tarml nended bv re- 
known the magic of these islands. $1.60. today Wa y com ay 


A MODERN THEISM, by Minot Simons, D.D. ligious leaders, such as Bishop 


Every chapter of this book carries a definite F. J. McConnell. Dr. S. Parkes 
message concerning some of the baffling ) ‘ : 

mysteries of human experience, inspires . Cadman and Prof. Shailer 
yositive, instead of a negative, attitude ; 2 
pepe: them, and points out the dawn of Mathews. 


fuller a late ad ae Mh Raat the Aig By the Waters of Babylon, A 
v t King. fds ‘ . . 
Be DER RBar Siege wens a Story of Ancient Israel, by Louis 


At all bookstores ey ae ‘ 
[un Buacon Press, Inc., Publishers, Wallis. From all booksellers, o1 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. from the Macmillan Company, 


Bs cccest*” oo eet HE *ecge0t" eaeet ME coset’ Monnet «=New York City, for $2.00.—Adt. 


Wo, A3? cer yy Cake 
4 
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Unitarian Service 


Pension Society 


Provides pensions for Unitarian ministers 
sixty-five years of age or over who have 
had at least twenty years of active service 
in our fellowship. 


Author: You are late; my play started 
half an hour ago. Go in on tiptoe. Friend: 
What? Is everybody asleep already? 

—Die Woche. 


“T know a man who can play a piano, 
and yet he has no hands.” “That’s nothing. 
One of our fraternity brothers sings every 
day, and yet he has no voice.” 
Northwestern Purple Parrot. 


“Excuse me’, said a sentimental lady 
to a burly and unkempt sailor, resplendent 
with decorations on arms and chest, 
“do those tattoo marks wash off?” “I 
couldn't say, lady.’”—-The Humorist. 


“Discuss city life in Colonial times”, 
ran a line in the examination papers of 
the seventh-grade history class. One boy 
wrote, according to The Boston Transcript. 
“There were not many cities, and what 
there were, were out in the country.” 


Additional bequests and more annual 
contributions from churches or friends 
are much needed. Address correspondence 
to the Secretary— Rev. Harold G. Arnold, 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 
Send contributions to the 
Treasurer—Albert A. Pollard, 


180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


The following hotels are worthy of patronage. 
They render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


The other afternoon a child went tof, 
the movies and returned looking less than 
pleased. Her mother asked her about it. 
“Was the picture good?” “Perfectly ter- 
rible’, said the child. “I could hardly 
sit through the second performance.” 

—The New Yorker. 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL and TREMONT STREETS 


Near A. U.A. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


Teacher (warning her pupils against | 
eatching cold): “I had a little brother HOTEL LENOX 


BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON « 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U. A. Room 
with bath, $3-$5. Phone, KENmore 5300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
i BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up. 


Rooms with bath $3.00 up. 


seven years old, and one day he took his 
new sled out in the snow. He caught 
pneumonia, and three days later he died.” 
Silence for ten seconds. Voice from the 
rear: “Where’s his sled?” 

—Annapolt® Log. 


Rumor has it that a newly appointed 
rector in one of the dioceses asked a very 
old parishioner for her opinion of his 
first sermon. She replied, says The Living 
Church, “Very good, indeed, sir, so in- 
structive—in fact, we didn’t know what 
sin really was until you came here.” 


WOOBSIDE COTTAGES 


A Private Sanitarium 
Established in 1900 


Especially adapted to the welfare of nervous 
and convalescent individuals whose improve- 
ment has been retarded by an aversion to cus- 
tomary institutional features. Provided with 
homelike surroundings, Woodside guests are en- 
couraged to take part in normal associations 
which hasten recovery. 


F. C. Southworth, M.D., Superintendent 
Framingham, Mass. 


Query for questionnaire about pros- 
pective pastor submitted by John Andrew 
Holmes: “Can he fight the devil without 
making him mad? That influential person 
has strong supporters in our church, and 
we need a minister with more tact than 
anything else.” 


A young father one weekday morning 
recently took his boy aged seven to visit 
in Boston. They went to a noted church, 
and all within was very still. “What is 
this place?’ whispered the son. “It is the 
house of God”, replied the father quietly. 


For a seriouS moment the lad looked 
around; then he said, “Why isn’t he 
working?” p. ou lNee 


Francis L. Patton, who died recently, 
was: president of Princeton University 
when drinking was a serious problem. 
There was much about it in The Voice, a 
prohibition paper. He went one Sunday to 
preach in a Presbyterian church in central 
New York. At the end of the sermon the 
elders came up to speak to him, among 
them one who greeted him as follows: 
“Dr. Patton, I’m hearing you’re haying 
trouble down in the college.” “Now”, said 
Dr. Patton, “you must not pay too much 
attention to those stories that The Voice 
is publishing. There is not nearly so much 
drinking in Princeton as they would have} 
you believe.” “Drinking is it”, answered 
the elder: “it’s not drinking that’s worry- 
ing me. I’m hearing that some of your 
men are reading their prayers!” 


for Christmas, Easter, Peace Sunday, 
Thanksgiving, or other church festivals 
are in 


Plays and Pageants 
for the Church School 


Compiled by MARIE W. JOHNSON 
Write TODAY for a copy for examination 
$2.00, at all bookstores 
THE BEACON PRESS, Inc., Publishers 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
a ee 


The Pageants) Christmas Carols 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THE DIS- 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterborough 
Streets. Minister, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
D.D. Church service at 11 A.M. Disciples School 
at 9:45 A.M, Kindergarten at 11 A.M. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686). 
School and Tremont Streets. Ministers, Rev. 
Howard N. Brown, D.D., Rev. John Carroll 
Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices, Ray- 
mond C, Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 
9:30 A.M. Chureh School at King’s Chapel 
House. 11 A.M. Morning Prayer with sermon by 
Dr. John Baillie. Week-day services, 12:15 P.M. 
Monday, organ recital by Mr. Robinson ; Tues- 
day—Friday, Rev. Horace Westwood, D.D., Lay- 
men’s League Mission Preacher. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNITA- 
RIAN CHURCH. (Universalist-Unitarian ) 
Euclid Avenue at Hast 82nd Street. Rev. Dil- 
worth Lupton and Rev. Tracy Pullman, min- 
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